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Observations on Giadiolus Growing in Southern California. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


HE CELEBRATED CLIMATE of 
Southern California has been so 
well advertised in the past that 
any comment I might make would be 
unnecessary except that any grower 
reading these lines should remember 
the characteristics of the climate in 
that we have only a decided wet and a 
dry season. 
As an average, our rainfall is con- 
fined to the months of the Eastern 
winter, and there are seasons such as 


the -.. one in which we had prac- 


tically no rain for over eight months. 
We can feel sure that after the first of 
April each year there will be no rain to 
speak of till the following October 
when the corms are dug.and in storage. 

The culture of the Gladiolus during 
a season is something like this; the 
field of course being dry is irrigated in 
the fall by flooding, say in the months 
of October or November. There may 
be rain but we do not depend on it. 
The ground is plowed as deep as = 
sible with teams at least ten inches 
cross plowed and harrowed twice each 
way. Then the furrows for the bulbs 
are laid off, eighteen inches for hand 
cultivation and two feet apart for horse 
cultivation. 

These furrows are made by the use 
of a small plow once each way in the 
row, throwing thedirt out on both sides. 
This leaves a ditch rather square on 
the sides, the width depending on the 
size of the plow used. Water is 
then run in the ditches to moisten 
the subsoil. The bulbs are planted 
any time thereafter, but I have secured 
better results from the plantings made 
from the 15th of December to the Ist 
of February. I use the same method 
for bulbs of all sizes only planting 
fewer across the row as the sizes grow 
larger. I have never planted single 
rows but as many as four flowering 
bulbs across the ditch at about twice 
the width of the bulb apart. Bulblets 
are planted broadcast in the ditches 
and covered the same as the bulbs. 


By Dr. C. H. CASTLE. 


The buibs are covered by hand labor 
using the ridge on one side to cover 
the row next to it. I then apply a top 





GLADIOLUS—INCONTESTABLE. 


Originated from the Island of Guernsey and 
<= at Noordwijk, Holland, by Alke- 
made 

In 1913 it was = 3 an Award of Merit by 
the National Gladiolus Society of London and 
by the General Bulb Growers’ Society, of 
Haarlem, Holland. 

The National Gladiolus Society's 1913 hand- 
book describes it as follows: Gladiolus Le- 
moineii IJncontestable, pure white, in the 
center spotted orange and carmine. 

The same Society’s annual for 1915 notes 
that it has been placed on the Society’s regis- 
ter and that the date of flowering was July 
1ith, its height 3 ft. 9 in. and that the flowers 
were very large and that it was a fine show va- 
riety. 











dressing of fresh dairy or chicken ferti- 
lizer and leave the field till the sprouts 
show above the ground. When the 


stalks are about six inches high, and 
have two or three leaves, furrows are 
run between the rows about four inches 
deep and the dirt thrown up around 
the plants. This ditch is then filled 
with fresh fertilizer and watered by 
sprinkling. This is done every two 
weeks if there is no rain and is followed 
by cultivation. When the first buds 
are formed another layer of fertilizer 
is apated and watered thoroughly. This 
is the last food the bulbs are given and 
after the last cuttings have been made 
the field is allowed to dry off and when 
the bulbs are dug they are already 
cured and will stand shipment or stor- 
age. 

In growing Gladioli I have no use for 
well rotted or leached out manure ex- 
cept that it has been rotted into the 
field and I cannot see that the character 
of the soil or the chemical elements of 
it in the top four inches, that is the 
part above the bulb is going to be of 
any use to a bulb that sends all its 
roots downwards. (Because of bottom 
irrigation—Ed.) The top soil to me is 
only a mulch to conserve the mivisture 

the fertilizer I put on the field each 
year furnishes the humus for the fol- 
lowing year, while the liquid elements 
of the fe rtilizer are washed down to 
the roots where needed. I also use 
this method in the home garden, dig- 
ging the ditches the width of a spade 
with distance enough between the rows 
to allow for cutting the blooms. 

There is a great deal of satisfaction 
in being able to control absolutely the 
water, giving as needed and withhold- 
ing if the plants seem to have plenty. 
At digging time there is no question 
as to whether your bulbs will dry as 
wished or not as you have control of 
these conditions. The tops are twisted 
off (better cut off—Ed.) and the bulb- 
lets removed at the time the bulbs are 
dug, the bulbs are stored in crates two 
feet wide and three feet long and three 
inches in depth. These are made of 
slats with cracks wide enough to per- 
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mit of the circulation of air through 
them. ! 

The plants at this writing (March 
20th) are abont a foot high and have 
had their first layer of fertilizer in the 
ditches as well as the top dressing ap- 
plied in January. I expect to make the 
first cuttings of blooms about the first 
to tenth of May with the bulk of the 
cutting coming about Decoration Day. 
Of course there will be flowers before 
the above mentioned date but by com- 
mercial cutting I mean five hundred 
flowers or more per day. 

This is the natural time for the flow- 
ers that come from bulbs raised in this 
country and I am unable to see why 
under intensive cultivation as used in 
forcing these bulbs will not do better 
than bulbs whose natural blooming 
time is later. I note discussion regard- 
ing bulbs deteriorating with age and 
would say, that in my experience that 
the older the corm the more prone to 
suffer from disease. Undoubtedly they 
do lose in vitality in this country after 
the fourth year, becoming flatter and 
thinner and my best flowers are raised 
from the third year bulbs. 

I also find that about twenty per 
cent of the bulblets will bloom market- 
able flowers the first year from most 
of the commoner varieties. The bulbs 
from bulblets grade about twenty per 
cent first size, thirty per cent second, 
and the balance third and fourth sizes. 
Formerly I grew about one hundred 
varieties but last year put into the 
mixed bulbs all but sixteen varieties 
which I shall grow, hybridizing from 
them and adding as the newer ones 
find favor. I have a number of seed- 
lings that date back ten yearsand over 
and am adding to the collection each 
year. This is the most interesting 
work connected with the growing of 
the Gladiolus as the crossing and record 
keeping is very simple and can be done 
by any amateur in his own garden and 
results may be had equal to any if care 
in the choice of varieties for the parents 
are used. The amateur is more apt to 
be careful and make “pets” of the 
flowers than the professional and 
that all adds to the results. There 
is a satisfaction in growing something 
new and original in one’s own garden. | 
am unable to see the advantage of flow- 
ers five to eight feet in height as that 
condition generally necessitates stak- 
ing and to date I have never had to 
use stakes either in the field or home 
garden. I might also add that a chart 
of the planting is always made with 
the date of planting, the origin of the 
stock, the age of the bulbs and any 
other data that might be of use. Later 
the number of flowers cut is added to 
the record of the bed. 

In following up the bulbs that I have 
sold I find that the Gladiolus is surely 
resistant to neglect, will grow and 
flower in most any kind of soil, from 
the mountains to the sea, and in all is 
about the easiest to grow and the most 
satisfactory flower in the garden. Itis 
possible out here to have flowers from 
Gladioli nearly every month of the 
year, one of the growers here cutting 
over ten thousand for the Christmas 
holiday trade. In the home garden the 
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bulbs consist mostly of seedlings but in 
the field the varieties are as follows: 
America, Mrs. Francis King, Augusta, 
Peace, Sulphur Queen, Golden King, 
Halley, War, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Mrs. Watt, Ida Van, Schwaben, Rouge 
Torch and Liebesfeuer. These have all 
been tested over several years growth 
and newer varieties are added and 
tested each year. There are many 
others in the mixed varieties including 
the ones above but the ones named are 
the most satisfactory to me and to the 
trade. 

There is no doubt now that American 
grown bulbs and plants must be grown 
to supply the home market and I can 
only urge the amateur to insist on 
American grown bulbs and plants as 
there can be no question of their su- 
periority over the imported stock. 

Each year I learn more and more of 
the habits, needs of the plants and the 
general handling of the crop both in 
the garden and in the field and the work 
becomes more interesting. Totheama- 
teur who is growing Gladioli for the 
first time I would say, buy named va- 
rieties, not too many kinds at first, of 
a reputable grower, cultivate the soil 
well and deep, give plenty of water and 
sunshine, and you will be well repaid 
for your money and work expended. 


Water Lilies. 


A pond with Water Lilies growing in it is 
always a pleasing feature on the grounds, 
whether they be those of a private residence 
or a commercial establishment. Even if the 
nurseryman has not the facilities for grow- 
ing them, it is always worth while to know 
something about them. 

The culture of Water Lilies and other 
aquatics is very simple and very often an 
unsightly depression can be converted into 
a beauty spot at little cost and labor. 

The best soil for growing all aquatics is 
the rotted vegetable matter from ponds or 
swamps .mixed with one-third well rotted 
manure, and the best substitute for same is 
good heavy loam enriched with one-third 
well-decayed cow manure. All Nymphaeas 
and other flowering aquatics should be 
planted so that they will be exposed to full 
sunlight. 

In constructing artificial ponds where the 
soil is not sufficiently retentive to hold water 
a good method is to smooth and pound 
firmly the bottom and sides of the excava- 
tion, then cover the whole with a layer of 
six inches of puddled clay, pounding it well 
with wooden mauls so as to bring it into 
one solid mass. Cover the sides with rough 
stones or put on a thin layer of concrete. 
This will prevent the sides from washing. 
A total depth of two feet is sufficient, one 
foot for soil and one for water, with an over- 
throw so constructed that the pond can be 
entirely drained or the water held at any 
level desired. 

Depth and supbly of water. This may vary 
from a few inches to four feet, but all of the 
hardy Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums will give 
better results if covered by 12 inches of 
water during the summer months. As all 
Water Lilies, and more especially the tender 
varieties, prefer still, warm water, do not 
allow the continuous flow of the fountain in 
the smaller pool or other continuous inflow 
of water in connection with the larger pond. 
When such are fed with a large inflow of 
cold water, Lilies will not be a success. For 
artificial ponds and tanks it is best only to 
give enough fresh water to replace what is 
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lost by evaporation, etc., and the best method 
of doing so is to give the ponds a good 
syringing from a hose late in the afternoon 
or early in the evening. The syringing be- 
sides giving the necessary amount of fresh 
water, will be very beneficial to the plants, 
as it will keep in check green and black fly 
and keep the leaves free from dust. 

The best results will be obtained when 
planted in the natural mud bed, but if the 
water is too deep, construct boxes four feet 
or more square and eighteen inches deep, 
and place these in the pond below the sur- 
face of the water. In artificial ponds cement 
basins cover the entire bottom with 10 inches 
of soil, top-dressed with two inches of sand 
or gravel. If this cannot be done use boxes 
or half-barrels filled with aquatic soil. 
In planting Nymphaeas, all that is neces- 
sary is to push the rhizomes into the soft 
mud, so that they will be merely covered, 
and it is a good precaution to place a 
stone on them until rooted, to keep them in 
place. When planting they should be cov- 
ered only with from two to three inches oi 
water until they have made their first float- 
ing leaf; then gradually increase the water 
as the plants grow. 

Winter and Future Treatment. Hardy 
Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums need no care 
during the winter, provided the water is of 
sufficient depth so that it will not freeze to 
the crown of the plants. In cement tanks 
drain off all the water and fill in with leaves 
or cover with boards and leaves or litter. 
The second spring after planting it will be 
advisable to transplant all such plants as 
have made a strong growth. This should 
be done by washing away most of the soil 
from the roots, removing all side growths 
and replanting the strong roots into fresh 
soil as before. The side growths, if planted 
two or three together, will also make flow- 
ering plants the same season. Lilies which 
are grown in beds of soil or in natural ponds 
will be much benefited by an application in 
spring of dried blood manure, broadcasted 
on the surface of the water at the rate of 
one pound to every ten square feet of sur- 
face. 

Nelubiums., The treatment is the same 
as recommended for hardy Nymphaeas, ex- 
cepting that they do best when planted in 
mud or soil that is at least two feet deep and 
covered only with six inches of water. When 
planted with other aquatics there should be 
partitions of brick or boards, so as to confine 
the tubers, otherwise they will soon take 
possession of the entire pond. In planting 
place the tubers horizontally in the mud, so 
that the point will be merely covered. They 
are gross feeders, and should have dried 
blood manure applied cach spring, as sug- 
gested above.— National Nuvseryman. 


We learn of further losses from freez- 
ing of Gladiolus corms during the past 
season. Some of these losses were 
stock frozen in storage and still others 
are losses from freezing of stock in the 
field before getting it into storage. 
Winter shut in rather suddenly last fail 
and very low temperatures were ex- 
perienced early in theseason. Damage 
and loss while in storage resulted from 
extremely low temperature for long 
continued periods during the winter. 
It is a little cut of season to suggest 
that a thermometer should be placed 
in the bulb storage room and inspected 
during cold weather. Pe sure the ther- 


mometer is reasonably accurate and 
don’t take chances on two or three de- 
grees. A lighted lamp or lantern is 
often sufficient to keep the tempera- 
ture from dropping to a dangerous 
point. 
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Climbing Roses. 
[From The Mother's Magazine. | 
Note by the Editor— 


[ This excellent article on “Climbing Roses” by the 
toate horticultural writer, J. Horace McFarland, is 
= ,a ent of the original article as it aj ared in 

*"s Magazine. We regret our inability to 
aie the M- -5 in full because it is certainly ex- 
cellent and Rose enthusiasts will do well to procure 
the issue of the magazine referred to containing this 
article in full. It has a number of unusually good 
illustrations. 

We are indebted for the work of abridgment of this 
article to Mr. H. G. uation, who wrote the article 
entitled, Rose of Merit 





and Distinction” in the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Please note that Mr. McFarland bears out 





Tausendschén is the one test climber of the cluster class. 


the opinion held by Mr. Reading that Tausendschin 
has great merit as a climbing Rose.! 

Last October The Mother’s Magazine per- 
mitted me to discuss the subject of “Getting 
Better Roses.” In that article I suggested a 
certain form of Rose advance, and expressed 
willingness to provide information for any 
mother who wanted to try it out. The re- 
sponse has been surprising, not only in 
respect to the thoughtful inquiries that have 
come to me from all parts of the United 
States, but in respect to the Rose interest 
thus evidenced. It is clearly apparent that 
very many of the mothers of America want 
to grow Roses, and to grow better Rosew. If 
I had needed confirmation of my belief that 
the Rose is the universal flower, the letters 
received would have provided it. 

I admit enthusiasm about Rose growing as 
it is now developing. “A Rose for every 
home, a bush for every garden,” is the de- 


clared motto of the American Rose Society, 
and each year sees now an advance toward 
that happy consummation. I am tempted to 
apply to any Rose-growing efforts the slogar: 
of a garden contest recently held in a city oi 
the middle west. It is, “You win if you 
lose,” and that is surely true as to thought- 
ful Rose-growing for the effort itself is up- 
lifting, restful, improving. I urged last fall 
the planting then of many hardy Roses, 
rather than putting off planting until spring. 

But early spring planting is next best, and 
nearly as good as fall planting of Roses. 


. Notice the italics for emphasis on that word 


early. It means that the plants should be 
gotten into the well-prepared ground just as 
quickly after the frost 
is out of it as is pos- 
sible. Every day 
earlier counts for bet- 
ter Roses ! 

It would not be 
honest toward the good 
women who will read 
these words did I not 
here set forth my 
belief that —-. 

own, or called 
“ field ”-grown, . eee, 
shipped promptly after 
the nurseryman has 
dug them from the 
ground they grew in, 
are preferable. Furth- 
er, I believe in getting 
all the roots, which 
seldom is possible if 
the roots of the plants 
grown in the open 
ground have been 
forced into a pot. 

The little mail-order, 
own-root Roses that 
are shipped in full 
growth have their 
place, and do weil in 
some locations, par- 
ticularly in the south. 
They are, or ought to 
be, cheaper than the 
husky, outdoor plants 
that have come 
through one winter 
and one summer be- 
fore they are shipped. 

Before I discuss the 
handling of the hardy 
climbing Roses I hope 
to have generously 
planted about many 
homes this spring, let 
me repeat a few max- 
ims as to Rose-grow- 
ing. 

Roses prefer strong soil, rather than light 
and sandy soil, though they will grow quite 
freely in well-fertilized sandy loam. They 
are dainty in bloom, but not in feeding, for 
they need plenty of available fertility in the 
ground that sustains them. I saw ideal Rose 
soil at the great establishment of a friend 
who has grown them for a half-century, 
and one of whose regal productions is on 
my desk now—a massive bloom of four- 
score petals, five inches across its deep heart, 
and giving forth the breath of June! He 
collected roadside sods, which are piled up 
in layers with cow-manure between them, 
and in a year are just right for his Roses. 
— soil is fibrous from the slowly rotting 

But any soil that would produce good corn 
or potatoes or peas will make good Roses. It 
needs to be thoroughly mixed with well-rotted 
manure, up to a third of its bulk. Cow 
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manure is preferred, but stable manure will 
answer. Let me italicize the thoroughness 
of the mixture of soil and manure. Dig it 
together, and then dig it again and again, 
each time working the soil and manure into 
each other. 

For any Rose success, deep preparation of 
the soil is desirable. A foot is barely kind 
to the Rose plants; two feet is better, and 
three feet is luxurious. If deep holes are 
dug or deep beds are prepared, get about a 
foot of some rough, coarse sods or manure 
or decay-brush at the bottom for drainage. 

Climbing Roses of the sorts now obtain- 
able may be used in ways not so well un- 
derstood as is desirable. The first thought 
about a climber is that it should cover a 
porch, or a trellis against the house, or 
ramble over the doorway. It is very beauti- 
ful in such use, but when I look at my 
neighbor’s street hedge of American Pillar, 
yet holding its bright and solid foliage 
against the frost of this fall day during 
which I am writing, I wonder whether that 
is not an even finer use? 

Then I think of the hedge around my own 
Rose garden, traired three feet high between 
eight-foot end and path posts, to which the 
Reses garland, and which for full six weeks 
gives mea glory of early summer bloom, 
with its twenty-six varieties, literally aston- 
ishing the visiting Californians who are sup- 

to be inured to Rose showers—and 
that seers the best use. 

But off in the garden is another climber, 
which I have permitted to grow to about 
five feet in height, with from six to a dozen 
strong shoots from the ground. These are 
twined in upon each other in a sort of bal- 
loon shape, hard to describe but easy enough 
to do if one wears leather gloves. When 
the bloom comes, the whole top of the bal- 
loon is aflame with Climbing American 
Beauty, and no shrub in the garden can 
touch it in glory. In this shape, as in other 
garden uses, the good foliage of these climb- 
ers makes the Rose as presentable as any 
other shrub when out of bloom. 

At the National Rose Garden in Arling- 
ton, where the American Rose Society and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture are together trying out more than six 
hundred Rose varieties, there is a perfection 
of trellis training that gave very lovely re- 
sults last summer. The trelJis is formed of 
commercial galvanized iron high fence posts 
strung with wires stretched about a foot 
apart. On these the climbers are trained or 
tied out in fan shape, so that every bloom has 
a full chance at sun, shower, air, and your 
eyes, which latter will linger longer upon 
their perfection. There is no extravagance 
about this trellis training; it only requires a 
little time about once a week in the growing 
time. Nor are the posts expensive. 

In Captain Thomas’ wonderful Chestnut 
Hill Rose Garden certain climbers are car- 
ried up some five or six feet upon a wooden 
trellis, and at the top the canes are inter- 
twined to form a shape like a rather flat 
letter O laid down. The effect in bloom 
time is startling. 

The English call certain varieties “ pillar” 
Roses. The Rose is planted beside a post, 
and its shoots are rather narrowly twined 
about and around the central support, being 
turned over and trimmed off at the top. 
Contrary to all the laws and edicts of the 
Rose authorities, my neighbor, whose pillar 
Roses have made a very beautiful showing, 
cuts all the side shoots up and down the 
post to not over six inches in length, this 
being done in fall, winter or early spring. 
In consequence, the blooming shoots which 
spring from the last year’s growths are close 
to the center, and rather short, so that in 
June his Leuchstern, Christine Wright and 
Pr. Van Fleet are literally pillars of bloom. 

Looking last June from the car window of 
a western bound Pennsylvania railroad train 


(Concluded on page 57.) 
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The Kaiser Must 
“ Keep Off the Grass.” 


T WAS only a few weeks 
ago that a neighbor said: 
“Won’t the grass look 

good to us when this awful 
winter is over?” The cold 
and snow continued but we 
knew the grass was only 
dormant and would come 
forth again abundantly, and . 
by contrast seem even more beautiful 
in its rich restful coloring. The Crea- 
tor surely ‘makes these great contrasts 
to help us fully ne what other- 
+ ag might seem the common things of 
ife. 

Grass grows freely for us all and we 
are all privileged to enjoy it and the 
beautiful things connected with it, if 
we make ourselves receptive. Its vel- 
vet softness lures us to long walks in 
field and pasture. Tucked back in my 
memory I have a picture of a couple 
of little girls gazing ruefully at brilliant 
grass stains on their best white dresses 
which had been forgotten when in 
childish abandon they had rolled again 
and again down a steep grassy bank. 
I hope soon to spend some time at Elm 
Hill Farm where for thirty years I 
eagerly watched for the first green 
blades on the hillside, made a corsage 
bouquet of the early dandelion or per- 
haps gathered the plants for a dinner 
of “greens.” I shall look for the vio- 
lets that grew so thickly under my 
clothesline, and now and then brought 
neighborhood disgrace on my head 
when I tardily hung my washing in 
afternoon. I shall notice the butter- 
cup plants forming their buds and see 
whether the dainty white blooms of 
the caraway will be ready to use with 
other flowers on Memorial Day. 

Occasionally, after our first burst of 
enthusiasm over the grass in its spring- 
time freshness, we forget the wonder 
of it until drought or fire or something 
equally disastrous deprives us of its 
verdant beauty, then again we value it 
and seek means for its protection. If 
thoughtless ones walk over it we ex- 
plain that it is of value and that we 
are caring for it. We are willing to 
share the enjoyment of it with others 
but of course we do not expect them 
to abuse the privilege. As there may 
be more thoughtless ones we deem it 
wise to put upasign asking them to 
“Keep off the grass.” If enemies vi- 
ciously tramp it down we warn them 
that they must “keep off our grass.” 

Isn’t it a little like the unbounded 
liberty that we ple of democratic 
America have enjoyed so long that we 
cannot realize what this world weuld 
be without it? We are menaced by 

ave disaster. A vicious and ruthless 

oe is tramping the border of our grass 
of liberty and threatening the home 
that stands back of it. 

In the recent pleasure-seeking past, 
possibly, to outward appearances, the 
roots of the liberty love centered in the 
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hearts of the American peo- 
ple have seemed ae 

ut they are now aroused. 
Our soldiers are battling on 
the grass front and those at 
home are putting up the 
signs and are ready to en- 
force them. War gardens, 
Liberty bonds, Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A. and many oth- 
ers are all prominent signs. 
Let us make them more effi- 
The great army in training 
You shall keep off our 


grass. 

The soldier would indeed be dis- 
heartened if he thought the folks at 
home were not backing him up, he 
knows they will “Keep The Home 
Fires Burning,” which means that the 
industries and pleasures, various en- 
joyments, interests in anything that 
will bring comfort must be carried on 
cheerfully and hopefully the same as 
in the days of peace. Wailers are not 
workers. 

“ Tho’ your lads are far away, 

They dream of Home; 

There’s a silver lining 

Thro’ the dark clouds shining ; 

Turn the dark cloud inside out 

Till the boys come home.” 

My suggestions last month that 
flowers should have a place in the War 
garden was not made from lack of 
patriotism but in the belief that there 
is a greater need of flowers in times of 
war than even in peace. Children in 
either their home or school gardens 
should be taught the culture of flowers 
as well as vegetables. 

d now in continuation of cultural 
hints of the Gladiolus row in the war 
garden: As the weather was rather 
cold the bulbs were left covered level 
with the ground but as it became 
warmer they were to be ridged up 
either with a hoe or cultivator. This 
ridging smothers the little weeds that 
have started into growth and also 
forms a dust mulch preventing the 
escape of moisture. This ridging saves 
much handwork in weeding. 

It is interesting to grow Gladioli 
from seed and there are many ways of 
making a seed bed but if space is 
limited they may be planted in the 
row with the large bulbs, being careful 
not to cover them too deeply. They 
do not have hard shells Tike black 
bulblets and will come up quickly un- 
der nearly the same conditions. Plant 
when weather is warm, in drills the 
same as black bulblets but more shal- 
low. Sow thickly and it is well to keep 
them covered with bagging or old car- 
pet to prevent drying out. Remove 
when seedlings appear. Keep up cul- 
tivation between the rows. 

Every seed, bulb or plant that is 

own carefully and furnishes food or 

uty, comfort or cheerfulness is a 
weapon of defense against the Kaiser 
and an emphatic notice that he shall 
be kept off our grass. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


cient. 
truly means: 
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Cutting Flowers. 
[ERNEST BRAUNTON in California Cultivator.| 


If one were to ask me which I preferred, 
flowers in the house, or flowers in the gar- 
den, I could have but one answer. They 
would remain in the garden, and there is no 
indecision possible. I am not extremely 
fond of flowers in a vase; not that they are 
not beautiful, not that they are altogether 
out of place, yet I do not like their associa- 
tions; or rather the lack of proper associa- 
tions. 

But another phase of the matter here 
enters. There is no doubt but flowers 
brighten any room except it be overful of 
grossly gaudy articles and objects, and then, 
strange to say, they act as a neutralizer and 
subdue and simplify the contents of the 
room as a whole, being the only natural and 
really beautiful object (perhaps) present. 
Thus they are never quite out of place in 
the house except too many or too many col- 
ors are used. So we will admit that cut 
flowers are always admissible if number and 
colors be well balanced and harmonious. 

Comes then another consideration. The 

garden should be so full of flowers that those 
taken into the house will never be missed. 
A garden may have too many flowers for 
the size of it, but it would have to be very 
crowded indeed before such an impression 
would strongly appeal to the ::asual observer. 
But let us grow such an abundance of flow- 
ers that any quantity plucked for the house 
would not rob the garden of anything needed 
therein. This plan of procedure will not 
necessitate any considerable expense for we 
will grow plenty of good common sorts that 
cost but little eutlay in money or time in 
care. 
And now, as the old-fashioned parson was 
wont to say, we come to our fourthly (and 
let us hope the last?) Do not some plants, 
as well as some gardens, have too many 
flowers? Before cutting, give the garden a 
good “look over ;” see if there is not a part, 
or a plant or plants that have too many 
flowers. If so, and we take some of them 
we thereby benefit the garden as a 
whole. Really, the plant that is literally 
a mass of flowers is more or less of a 
monstrosity and is seldom as beautiful as 
one where many flowers nestle down in set- 
tings of appropriate green foliage. For too 
many flowers, like hope deferred, “maketh 
the heart sick.” Wealth of bloom is not al- 
ways a wealth of beauty. For it is not 
quantity alone that gives you great joy; 
there must be quality. Asa group of precious 
stones needs an appropriate setting (though 
one alone may require none) so do jewels in 
flowers need surrounding masses of appro- 
priate foliage. Also please remember that 
some plants require to be systematically and 
continuously robbed of flowers or the latter 
will very quickly pass into seeds and the 
plant will cease to bloom and put forth its 
whole effort in perfecting its seeds. For in 
the latter lies its only chance of reproduc- 
ee which the supreme effort is 
aimed. 


Mr. Kunderd reports that there has 
been a large nuiiber of replies to his 
specie offer in the April number of 

HE FLOWER GROWER in his page ad in 
which he makes a very liberal offer for 
increasing the membership of the 
American Gladiolus Society. We would 
call attention to this advertisement 
again to urge that those who have not 
already become members of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society still have time to 
do so on Mr. Kunderd’s offer until 
May 10th. Gladiolus enthusiasts should 
show their enthusiasm and aid the 
good work at the same time by joining 
the society. 
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“ Gladiolus Studies II.* 
Culture and Hybridization of the Gladiolus.” 


By ALFRED C. HOTTEs. 
A Review by S. E. SPENCER. 








BOUT FIVE YEARS AGO the mem- 
bers of the American Gladiolus 
Society and some other ex 

and a received question blanks 
from Mr. Hottes, then in charge of the 
Gladiolus trial grounds at Ithaca, cov- 
ering a wide range of topics relating 
to the culture of Gladioli. The infor- 
mation thus obtained and his experi- 
ence of four years in the trial grounds 
forms the basis for this pamphlet of 
270 oe. 

The opening chapter discusses the 
Gladiolus as a cut flower and we note 
an interesting sentence in a quotation 
from an article-by Mr. H. H. Groff: 
“One of the reasons for the popularity 
of the Gladiolus as a :lecorative flower 
is the fact that it has no perfume.” 

Well deserved praise is given Mrs. 
B. H. Tracy for her original and artistic 
methods of arranging cut spikes for 
exhibition, and several planting sug- 
gestions are given for combinations 
with other flowers such as Hyacinthus 
Candicans, Iris, Phlox and Roses. In 
discussing the choice of soil the ques- 
tionaire shows an almost unanimous 
preference for light or sandy loam, 
bulbs to be covered four to six inches 
deep. 

In regard to fertilizers there is the 
widest diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice. Potato phosphate, sheep manure, 
bone meal, wood ashes and well rotted 
stable manure are all good, and the 
editor remarks that “the condition and 
cultivation of the soil are quite as im- 
portant as the chemical analysis.” 

One peculiarity of Gladiolus blooms 
is the variation in the arrangement of 
the segments. This is called “ zstiva- 
tion” ard is due to hybrid origin. The 
first arrangement brings the upper- 
most segment or petal inside and on 
the same spike we often find the order 
reversed bringing the lowermost petal 
inside. When the flower has a blotch 
(as Mrs. Frank Pendleton) this causes a 
marked difference in the-appearance of 
the flowers as the first arrangement 
gives us two blotched petals, the second 
only one. 

In addition to a full range of colors 
in Gladicli, red, white, yellow, purple, 
blue and all intermediate shades, they 
show a remarkable variety of mark- 
ings and color combinations. 

he markings are described as dots, 

stippling, (very fine dots) splashes, 
(long irregular patches of color) feath- 
ering, (fine marking originating at the 
outer edges of segments) mottling, 
(irregular spots) blotches, (regular 
large areas of color found on the lower 
segments) as. (fine lines in the 
throat) suffusion, (colors laid on as 
though painted over another color) 





*Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 10. Published 
the New York State College of Agricuiture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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marbling, (intermixed or clouded ef- 
fects) blends, (gradual transition of 
one tone to another) and fiecking, 
(small dashes). 

A a of the two hundred or 
more who responded to the question 
relating to the ideal flower are in favor 


.of medium large wide open blooms of 


clear distinct colors, light shades for 
the flower market and more reds and 
darker tones for outdoor effects. Many 
approve curved stems, side branches 
and double flowers. 

Probably the most interesting part of 
the book for experts and growers is 
the chapter on “ Hybrids and Hybridiz- 
ation.” “A hybrid is the offspring of 
a cross between individuals of a dis- 
tinctly different nature,” and “The 
first record of the crossing of plants 
was in 1719 when Thomas Fairchild, 
an English gardener, crossed a Carna- 
tion with a Sweet William.” 

It is at once apparent that the mod- 
ern Gladiolus is a “ multiple hybrid” 
having been developed by the crossing 
of many wild species, and the resulting 
varieties crossed and recrossed till 
there is scarcely a trace of the original 
stock, consequently the Mendelian law 
of heredity does not apply except in a 
general way. 

A chapter on “Crossing Technique” 
brings out many interesting sugges- 
tions. We note that in the grounds of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry at Wash- 
ington the workers carry the pollen in 
a small tube attached to the left thumb 
by arubber band. Breeders use small 
brushes, sticks, penknives and forceps 
for gathering and applying pollen, at 
any convenient time of day as soon as 
the pistil of the receptive flower is fully 
ee The editor insists that 
careful emasculation and tagging of 
the parent flower and a record of the 
work are essential to accuracy, and the 
blooms should be covered to protect 
them from pollen carried by bees or 
the wind. 

Opinions differ as to the desirability 
of the further use of wild species. 
Groff says, “The only value that any 
wild species can have to a breeder for 

ractical results is as a foundation for 
aboratory stock, to be discarded yearly 
with their early hybrids as he advances 
step by step toward his ideal.” The 
editor and others favor the use of wild 
stock for the purpose of obtaining new 
ty and ae. When we con- 
sider that only about a dozen have 
been used for crossing and then think 
of the remarkable results that have 
been produced by the use of one wild 
species, the Primulinus, we must ad- 
mit there is still a good chance for 
many surprises. 

Every grower has a method of his 
own for raising seedlings. Mr. Doug- 
las starts the seed in a hot bed, Mr. 


Fuld in a greenhouse in December, dry- 
ing out the little corms ready to plant in 
the field in May thus saving a year. 
Thomann sows seed in flats early in 
March and moves them out of doors 
when weather permits. Mr. Wilmore 

lants in trenches ten inches deep. 

r. Betscher removes an inch of soil 
from a bed, sows the seed thickly over 
the entire surface and covers with soil, 
using burlap mats or carpets to cover 
the surface and keep the beds moist. 
“Never let the seedling bed get dry.” 

The product of a seed is a corm, it 
has the same soft -husk or tunic as the 
larger ones. Botanically speaking, a 
bulb is made up principally of thick- 
ened scales, as the garden lily bulb, 
and bulblets grow on the stem above 

ound. The thickened part of a 

ladiolus stem is, strictly speaking, a 
corm and the small hard shelled offsets 
are cormels, but the general public is 
not proficient in botany and the more 
general terms “bulbs” and “bulblets” 
are in common use. 

The propagation of named varieties 
would very slow if it were not for 
the small cormels so f'eely produced 
by both large and small corms, con- 
sequently the success of commercial 
growers depends largely on the ability 
to get results from this part of the 
stock. In field culture not over twenty 
to forty per cent of the cormels grow. 
Peeling the hard shell is recommended 
as insuring a vigorous and certain 
tary and is practical for small num- 

of choice cormels but they should 
be planted at once or stored in sand to 
revent mold. Larger quantities may 
oe soaked for a day in warm water to 
soften the hard shell. They should be 
planted early while the ground is cool 
and moist and harvested before the 
tops turn brown. 

Corms of al! sizes should be stored 
in shallow trays in a temperature be- 
tween 40° and 50°, not too damp or too 
dry, any place suitable for keeping 

tatoes will be all right for Gladiolli. 
if the air is too dry cover them with 
sand or fine dry loam. 

The chapter on “Indoor Culture” 
gives suggestions for growing under 

lass both early and late varieties. 

lvillei and Nanus stock may be 

tted not later than Dec. 1 and trans- 
erred to the benches or planted in the 
benches between the rows of sore 
early flowering crop as Carnations. 

Of the late or garden varieties the 
light colored sorts are preferred. In 
all cases they must have a period of 
rest before being started in growth 
again. 

Mr. Cowee says: “In solid beds I 
have produced excellent spikes in 90 
days with the earliest varieties but 
among Carnations it usually takes from 

[Concluded on page 57.) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


The True Mission of Flowers. 


The real purpose served by flowers and flower growing 
is not, we believe, well understood. Many people think 
that flowers are for their decorative effect, and perhaps 
others, if they have a liking for display, may think that 
flowers are for show only. 

Read the quotation at the head of the editorial column 
by thecelebrated Persian philosopher Zoroaster. Those who 
cultivate flowers certainly accumulate a quality which may 
be expressed as “religious merit,” or by other words; but 
it is an intangible quality, which while not well understood, 
it is there just the same. The refining influence of the 
presence of flowers is understood by all. 

Just now the world is occupied by the bloodiest and 
most righteous war that ever was waged, and there are 
those who predict that there will be a great spiritual 
awakening after this war is over. Such a movement is cer- 
tainly about due as the so-called civilized life which people 
have been pursuing during the past few decades has drawn 
them away from the higher and finer things and a renais- 
sance is certainly due to correct this unrighteous and de- 
moralizing tendency. 

Flowers are one of the better things of life, and one 
which cannot be neglected except to the detriment of the 
finer human qualities and, therefore, we should grow 
flowers and still more flowers even though this is war time. 
Flowers are not the thing to be given up, but rather those 
frivolous and unsubstantial things which have no educa- 
tional or spiritually uplifting qualities. 

MADISON COOPER. 








Advertising Value of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


I desire to speak a good word for your advertisers. I 
bought Gladiolus corms this season all across the country 
from Natick, Mass., to San Gabriel County, California. Not 
only were all the orders promptly filled but in each instance 
good sound corms were sent. The prices were far more 
reasonable than those listed in the ordinary catalogues and 
the quality of bulbs just as good. Before seeing your pub- 
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lication I used to buy from the General houses instead of 
purchasing from the specialists. While their bulbs were 
always what they were advertised to be the prices were 
higher. I have saved by buying through your columns 
many times the subscription price to THE FLOWER GROWER 
and have had in addition the very great pleasure and the 
vast information that its reading matter affords. 


T. DABNEY MARSHALL. 


Vitality of Gladiolus Seed. 


So far as known to the Editor no exact information has 
up to the present time been published on the length of time 
that Gladiolus seed may be kept and retain its germinating 
qualities. We carried over seed from the fall of 1915 and 
planted some of it in the spring of 1916 with good results 
and then again in the spring of 1917 with good results: We 
were under the impression that it would lose vitality from 
year to year and had little confidence in it for the spring of 
1918. Mr. H. E. Meader, of Dover, N. H., who fortunately 
has a green-house, offered to make a germinating test and 
we supplied seed for this purpose and this is what he says: 

“The seed experiment was a success. January 4th I 
sowed one-half the quantity in a small flat, watered well 
and placed in a warm corner in rose-house. 

“The same day, the other half of the seeds were put in 
warm water and kept in soak at a luke-warm temperature 
for 24 hours, then sowed beside the unsoaked seed in same 
box. By Jan. 16, first five shoots were up, followed the next 
day by twenty more. They are still coming, and average 
as high in germination as fresh seed as far as I can see. 

“Strangely enough, the first to show up were the un- 
soaked seeds, those on the other side following suit one day 
later, so evidently soaking did not hasten germination at all. 

“This proves, evidently, that seed three years’ old fully 
retains its germinating qualities, perhaps still older seed 
might, in great part, hold its vitality.” . 

It is our intention to carry over some of this same seed 
for another year or two and we hope to get Mr. Meader to 
make another test or two for us. Can anyone at this time 
throw further light on the subject ? 


There was an editorial in THE MODERN GLADiOLUS 
GROWER many moons since entitled “Cut Flowers Versus 
Bulbs.” It was based on the text: “‘ Wouldst thou both eat 
thy cake and have it?” Perhaps Gladiolus growers have 
noticed the fact that when they cut a fine display of bloom, 
it sometimes happens that their bulb crop is proportion- 
ately short, and vice versa; some years when bloom is 
scant the bulb crop is exceptionally good, and the bulbs 
large and well developed. We do not suggest that it neces- 
sarily follows that a good crop of cut bloom is followed by 
a poor bulb crop, but it is quite likely to be the case. This 
idea is offered out of the Editor’s experience and we will be 
glad to hear from others along this line. It is surely our 
experience that a big lot of flowers often is followed by an 
inferior crop of Gladiolus corms which is necessarily de- 
pended on for the bloom next year. The past year it was 
especially noted that several varieties giving inferior flower 
spikes produced a fine crop of plump and healthy corms. 


We learn that spikes of Gladiolus Myrtle from Cali- 
fornia received in Chicago during April are unusually 
large in size as compared with the spikes of this variety as 
grown in the East. We presume that this is owing to 


California conditions where it is much easier to get size. 
Under the tropical conditions of California luxuriant growth 
is readily obtainable. 
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LIFE HISTORY OF A GLADIOLUS CORM. 


I have read carefully every issue of 
your magazine, THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER, since its beginning and 
not only have I been profited by so do- 
ing, but I have been much interested 
in certain opinions and discussions re- 
garding the life era of the individ- 
ual Gladiolus bulb. The commercial 
grower and the florists recommend the 
young vigorous bulbs grown from 
cormels, but while they are most sure . 
to give satisfaction it is no proof that 
older bulbs will not do as well if given 
proper care. I never see an old wrinkled, 
exhausted bulb without beholding in it 
a tragedy. It ought not to be so for 
given proper surroundings with avail- 
able food each bulb has the inherent 

wer of revivifying itself in a new 
bulb annually. “ 

While planting this morning some 
bulbs of the variety Contrast, | was im- 
pressed with the size and vigor of them 
and I thought of the years they had 
bloomed for me. Going to my piant- 
ing guide I found I had received the 
bulbs in the spring of 1906, twenty-five 
of them. Everyone acquainted with 
this lovely variety knows they are 
scant producers of cormels. What in- 
crease there was in that line I either 
traded or gave away, never trying to 
increase my original stock of 25 bulbs. 
I am positive that scarce a single bulb 
has grown old and died, very rarely 
one would split into two bulbs much 
smalier than the parent but large 
enough to bloom the next year. By 
that means my stock was increased 
slightly. I gave a few bulbs away and 
upon actual count today I still have 23 
fine large bulbs. The following spring, 
1907, I bought some bulbs of the va- 
riety Capt. Falconer, the color of which 
I much admire. Every year they have 
bloomed for me but today I still have 
the same number of bulbs, never hav- 
ing a division nor a cormel. I mention 
these two varieties especially because 
of all the varieties appearing before 
the advent of Gladiolus America I liked 
these two the best and starting anew 
with America, Panama ‘and Niagara as 
my favorites, I abandoned all that went 
before except the two above mentioned. 

In the last issue of your magazine 
you call for special tabulated experi- 
ence in the matter of whether bulbs 
grow old. I will watch with much in- 
terest further opinions of men who 
ought to know. 

I am going to ask a favor of you in 
behalf of the Iris lovers and it is that 
you publish sometime from the pen of 
some one with experience, the prope: 
care of Rhizomatous lris—subdivision 
Oncocyclus variety—Susiana or Mourn- 
ing Cloak. They are usually grown in 
frames but we are often told_to treat 
as tulips. They are so beautiful that 
if they can be handled as tulips the 
Iris lovers ought to know it. Who can 
tell us? 


JouHN H. NEELEY. 


SHRINKAGE OF GLADIOLUS CORMS 
IN STORAGE. 


In order to know something about 
the shrinkage in measure and weight 
of Gladiolus corms, I measured and 
weighed a corm of Golden Measure at 
three different times: Oct.30, 1917, 
Dec. 14, 1917, and April 8, 1918. The 
circumference and weight were as fol- 
lows: 

Circumference Weight 
Oct. 30,1917 113 inches 6} ounces 
Dec. 14,1917 114 inches 54 ounces 
Apr. 8,1918 11 inches 5 ounces 


The corm was kept in a dry cellar at 
a temperature generally ranging from 
50 to 60 degrees. Ina celiar not sodry 
and warm the result doubtless would 
have been different. Itis interesting to 
note that while the shrinkage in circum- 
ference in the first 45 days was the same 
as during the following 115 days, the 
shrinkage in weight in the first 45 days 
was 50 per cent more than in the fol- 
lowing 115 days. 

C.C. MILLER. 
Note by the Editer — 

Dr. Miller gives us some exact information 
on a subject which has not to our knowledge 
been covered before. The information 
would be more complete, however, had he 
stated how long after digging the first weights 
and measurements were taken, as no doubt 
the greatest shrinkage takes place during the 
first few weeks afterdigging. In fact, during 
a warm dry time, shrinkage during curing 
in the field is sometimes quite heavy. Our 
own experience is that early dug corms will 
shrink much more than late dug corms, as- 


suming of course that they were both planted 
about the same time. 





RHODODENDRONS 


They are not supposed to be hardy 
enough to endure our severe winter, 
yet I have had one bloom freely for six 
seasons. The way I protect them is 
thus: I work dry leaves all among the 
branches, and then cover them with 

aper which must be of the best quality. 
t is formed into a cone, and placed 
over the plant. I then give it a good 
covering of straw. When straw is not 
obtainable they can be covered with 
June grass sod. The entire plant 
should be covered with the sods. This 
may seem like quite a task, but a good 
sized plant can be covered in a short 
time. 

The leaves are essential for if they 
freeze at the roots it seems to injure 
them. 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 





A POTATO PLANTING EXPERIMENT. 


For the benefit of those cultivating a 
war garden this year, will relate an ex- 
periment in potato culture: 

For quick returns we naturally select 
an early variety which at this time, 
if having been stored in moderately 
warm and light cellar will have healthy 
sprouts. If they have not already 
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sprouted place them where they will 
have light and warmth and they will 
soon sprout. We then proceed to cut 
the potatoes into pieces so each piece 
will contain one or more eyes or sprouts. 
One potato will very often make sev- 
eral pieces. 

The first row was planted with pota- 
toes on which thick heavy sprouts had 
been left when cutting. Each piece of 
potato was placed in the row carefully 
with sprout up. Next row, potatoes 
had been sprouted and each piece was 
placed with eye up. Next row was 
dropped just as they might from a 

lanter. All were covered carefully. 

‘otatoes planted were all same variety; 
planted April15. The result was, when 
first row was blooming, second row 
was about six inches high and third 
row was just coming through the 
ground. 

June 20, first row was ready for mar- 
ket and on display at meeting of Stark 
County Horticultural Society. 

It really pays to be just as careful in 
planting potatoes as well as other 
vegetables for best results. 

Mrs. J. L. POWELL, (Ohio.) 


SEEDLING EXPERIENCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
1 YEAR FROM CROSSING TO FLOWERING. 


July, 1916, flowers crossed; August 
1916, seeds gathered ; Sept. 1916, seeds 
ae ; Jan., 1917, little cormels dug ; 

eb. 1917, replanted in new bed; July 
1917, part of them bloomed. 

C. M. S. 

Surely only a tropical climate makes 
it possible to have Gladiolus bloom one 
year from the planting of seed. This 
iS a very unusual experience, but it 
shows the possibilities.—Editor. 





NEW SOIL FOR GLADIOLI EACH YEAR. 

l make it a point to change my 
Gladiolus field each year. The chief 
reason is to avoid getting stock mixed 
by “volunteers” or the germination of 
corms or cormels left in the ground in 
digging. Another reason is to avoid 
the increasing of disease which may be 
in the ground. 

W. D. PITcHer. 


Brooder House for 
Curing Gladiolus Corms. 


Our correspondent, who suggested 
the using of his brooder house for this 
purpose, reports the best of success, and 
that when cleaning them he found less 
loss from dry rot than he had before, 
when the corms were cured in the 
open air. 

It is, of course, difficult in the north 
to secure enough dry weather and sun- 
shine to properly cure Gladiolus corms 
at digging time, especially towards the 
end of the digging period in late Oc- 
tober or early November. Our corre- 
spondent reports that with his brooder 
house stove going, and a circulation of 
air through the cloth covered windows, 
that the bulbs in from four to six days 
were dried about right, and ready for 
storage. He reports the brightest look- 
ing lot of bulbs that he has ever had. 
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Matthew Crawford. 


Noted Horticulturist of Northern Ohio Called to His Great Reward. 


LADIOLUS growers everywhere 
G will regret to learn of the death 
of Matthew Crawford, for half a 
century well known as a horticulturist 
and especially for his work with the 
Gladiolus. f 
Mr. Crawford was stricken with an 
attack of pneumonia and succumbed 
after a three days illness at the home 
of relatives in Belle Center, Ohio. He 





MATTHEW CRAWFORD. 


had made his home there since last fall 
and at the time of his death was mak- 
ing arrangements to go to Chicago to 
be with his son, William Crawford, 
well known as an insurance man and 
publisher of an insurance magazine. 
Mr. Crawford was born in County 
Antrim, Ireland, in 1839, and was, there- 
fore, 79 years old at the time of his 
death. His father died when he was 
quite young and at the age of ten, he 
with a younger brother came with 
their mother to America, settling in 
Ohio. About 1850 the family moved 
to Cleveland and in 1856 Mr. Crawford 


began work on a large market garden- 
ing place. From that time on Mr. 
Crawford devoted his time to horticul- 
ture and made it his life work. He 
was an authority on soil improvement, 
not only throughout Northern Ohio, 
but in many adjoining places and had 
written much for publication on horti- 
cultural lines. 

Mr. Crawford was known as the 
Gladiolus King of Ohio and he had 
earned this title in years gone by, by 
his energetic work in the improvement 
of this beautiful flower. He was con- 
stantly experimenting with new varie- 
ties of fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
specializing in strawberries and Gla- 
dioli. Since the early eighties he had 
been a grower of Gladioli commercially 
and it is stated that at one time he 
planted as much as 50 lbs. of seed in 
one season. This seed it is also under- 
stood was practically all of the Gladio- 
lus seed that was available during that 
particular year in both Europe and 
America. In addition to his work. in 
growing seedlings and bulbs for mar- 
ket, he also did a thriving business in 
the shipping of cut flowers to the city 
markets. In this work he was a pioneer. 

Since the death of his wife, killed by 
an interurban car in Cuyahoga Falls in 
1916, Mr. Crawford had spent consider- 
able time among relatives and gradually 
disposed of his bulb business. He was 
one of the charter members and past 
master of Star Lodge of Masons, a 
member of the Congregational Church 
and a teacher in the Sunday School for 
many years. Heissurvived by oneson, 
William Crawford, of Chicago. 

In the January 1914 issue of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER which by the 
way was the first number issued, we 
printed a brief article on the occasion of 
the Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford in connection with Dr. 
Van Fieet was the author of the book 
called, “The Gladiolus,” published in 
1912 the only bound book on the sub- 
ject of Gladiolus growing. 





Peonies from Seed. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


The finest Peonies as a rule do not 
produce many seeds. Ihave had about 
an acre of ground closely planted 
sometimes with choice Peonies, in 
about 100 named varieties that did not 
yield a gill of seeds. Another year 
there might be a quart. I have had 
Officinalis Rubra Plena in cultivation 
more than 60 years and, although seed 
pods are formed freely, I never could 
find a single mature seed. This, the 
“ Piney of our Grandmother’s Garden,” 
is one of the most beautiful of all va- 
rieties, and was introduced in English 
— more than 100 yearsago. The 

nest Peonies of the present, now num- 


bering several hundred named varie- 
ties, have been produced from varieties 
native of China. 

Peony seed ripen in late summer and 
if planted at once or kept moist until 
late and then planted come up the 
following spring. If the seed are al- 
lowed to become dry before planting 
they will lay in the soil a year longer, 
coming up the second spring after 
planting. 

Single flowered Peonies produce seed 
much more freely than the double va- 
rieties, and cee | Peonies are not 
to be despised with flowers of all shades 
ef color from pure white to all shades 
of pink to crimson, sometimes six or 
seven inches in diameter, singles bloom 
rather more profusely. E. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











“Never leave that till tomorrow 
which you can do today,” is the way 
Benjamin Franklin penned the proverb, 
that, written in his copy book, has 
been instrumental in causing many a 
laggard school boy of slothful disposi- 
tion to adopt habits of punctuality and 
promptitude. 

I have in mind a shiftless farmer ac- 
quaintance who is ever promising but 
seldomperforms. He is always “gonna 
do” this or that, but never gets the thing 
accomplished. His implements and 
farm machinery are left out in the 
fields where he used them last, exposed 
to the elements, to rust and become 
worthless in a short time, when they 
might serve him a score of years or 
more if properly housed in the shed he 
is “gonna build someday”; the old 
farmhouse is about ready to tumble 
down because he has not yet got around 
to make the needed repairs; his wife 
has a life of drudgery because he con- 
tinually puts off installing the improve- 
ments that he is someday “ gonna get” 
for her. Sometimes I think it is part 
of the all-wise plan that we have in 
every community an occasional defec- 
tive or profligate to serve as a “hor- 
rible example” for the teaching of the 
young. Some such reminder as, “ Do 
you want to grow up to be like old 
Tom Jones ?” has probably set many a 
listless youth to thinking, and helped 
to throw off a growing habit of vice, 
or conquer an inherent tendency to in- 
dolence. 





There is a seed time and a harvest 
time—a planting time and a blooming 
time, and whoever would have success 
with flowers must not procrastinate too 
far beyond the proper time to plant or 
reset. |] have certain friends who get 
quite enthusiastic at blooming time 
and express resolutions to plant “some 
of these next spring,” or set out “some 
of those next fall,” but when the right 
time arrives for doing it they are either 
too busy with something else or have 
forgotten the resolution. As there is 
a best time for every operation in 
growing things, and as what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, it pays 
to learn when that best time is, and 
then act. He who is continually say- 
ing, “I forgot,” has to be ever apologiz- 
ing for his failures and omissions. The 
4 ty who puts off ordering seeds, 

ulbs or plants until after the best time 
for planting them has passed, not only 
has to run a greater risk of success, 
but often has to take inferior goods, 
because the wise and prudent custom- 
ers who ordered early have already 
had first choice, and only culls remain. 





The gardener may consider it no dis- 
grace to have both lice and bedbugs— 
lice on the rose bushes and bugs in 
the flower bed. 


Next 





in meanness and moral de- 


pravity to the wife-beater, the anony- 
mous letter-writer and the dog-poisoner, 





+ nome 
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are the petty thieves who steal flowers. 
At night, these conscienceless, craven 
miscreants carry away potted plants 
from verandas ; they de not hesitate to 
lift newly set piants from porch boxes ; 
and I have known of cases where they 
even removed flowering = from 
graves in the cemetery. hat punish- 
ment could be severe enough for such 
depraved human ghouls ? t us trust 
satan, at the great final reckoning, to 
have something fit. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Climbing Roses. 
[Continued from page 51.] 
as it passed a station not far from Philadel: 


sides of the cut through which the track ran. 
Here was another fine Rose use. 

I ought earlier to have explained a basic 
difference between the so-called ever-bloom- 
ing or hybrid tea Roses and the hardy climb- 
ers. ne eee 
of the same season, from the ground or from 
existing stems; indeed, they tend to make 
buds always as they grow, and if they can 


the summer. In spring they are properly 
trimmed down rather closely, to induce the 
quick growth which means quick bloom. 
They will have some flowers even if cut to 


come on shoots of the current season. 
sequently, they are best pruned immediately 
after they bloom, rather than in the spring, 
save for the removal of any end shoots that 
have been frost-pinched in winter. 

I crust the Rose-loving mothers who have 
followed thus far will see new uses for the 
lovely climbing Roses now available. In the 
corner of the shrubbery; fronting the vege- 
table garden; the Rose pillars marking cer- 
tain path entrances; a “Rose-fan” trained 
out upon a trellis visible from the window 
most often looked from; a sloping bank 
covered with a tangle of climbing Roses 
treated as trailers; these and other Rose 
adornments will have proposed themselves, 
I am sure. 

Now I may well take up the varieties of 
these newer climbers which I am so anxious 
to have begin their proper work of home 
glorifying in the spring of 1918. 

The oid Crimson Rambler has served its 
turn, and the far better Excelsa should 
be planted instead. Of pink climbers, Lady 
Gay and Dorothy Perkins are both good, and 
I cannot tell them apart. The good Rose 
Farquhar comes a little earlier, and looks 
like the last two. Mrs. F. W. Flight isa 
more definite pink, and a marvelous 4 
in its once-produced but long-enduriag mass. 

White Dorothy is just what its name im- 
plies, and is both lovely and reliable. Mrs. 
M. H. Walsh is also white, and is peculiar in 
its trailing disposition, though it may be 
used to climb. It has the advantage that its 
foliage turns to a rich purple-bronze color 
before frost takes it from the plant. Taus- 
endschon is the one best climber of this 
cluster class, and it can be called both pink 
and white, for it is both. Its growth is dif- 
ferent, and it is thornless. 

Goldfinch is a good cluster yellow, but its 
hue fades to primrose when the buds open. 
Gardenia is lovely, but Aviateur Bleriot is 
more so, for it has buds of such dainty apri- 
cot beauty, so delightfully perfumed, that 
visitors to my garden always prefer it to 
more showy sorts. 

All those just mentioned, save Aviateur 
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Bleriot, have small flowers in large clusters. 
The newer class having large flowers, and 
sometimes clusters of them, includes Climb- 
ing American Beauty for crimson, Dr: W. 
Van Fleet, Christine Wright and Miss Helyett 
for pink, and Silver Moon and Purity for 
white. Al! aze fine, and all hardy to the 
latitude of Rochester, but not of Chicago with- 
out protection. Like the other ramblers, 
they do not seem to prosper in the far south, 
where the rest: given by winter’s cold is dée- 
nied them. 

The singie climbing roses are, to my mind, 
altogether worth while. Professor Sargent, 
the most acute authority on hardy plants, 
seems to think that. American Pillar is the 
most beautiful Rose ever grown in this 
country. Hiawatha and Leuchstern are close 
to it, while Paradise, Milky Way and Evan- 
geline also are lovely. Sargent—the Rose, 
not the man!—seems to me like a glorified 
apple blossom. Indeed, there is a lovely 
simplicity about those single Roses that most 

i commends them 


y s _ 

There are climbing forms of some of the 
hybrid teas, but they are not reliably hardy. 
Many other hardy climbers are in the 
catalogues, and they are probably of merit. 
I have, however, written only of those I 
know about, it being a rather settled con- 
viction with me to tell of what I have per- 
sonally tried, rather than of what I have 
read or heard. Certainly within the list I 
have given there is ample choice of color, 
habit and form, to break the monotony of 
seeing in the June countryside only two or 
three climibing Roses! 

J. HoRACE MCFARLAND. 


T. Dabney Marshall, of Mississippi, 
author of the article in the February 
issue entitled, “A Roseless Garden,” 
makes some interesting statements as 
to the advertising value of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on page 54. 

It is really strange and surprising how 
few people really read on a subject in 

which they are vitally interested. It 
is probably a fact that many flower 
growers whe spend a large amount of 
money each year in the purchase of 
new stock for planting, do not subscribe 
for any sort of a floral publication 
and do little or no reading on this sub- 
ject except what comes to them in the 
daily papers and we know how inac- 
curate and meagre this is. Those who 
subscribe for and actually read a publi- 
cation devoted exclusively to flower 
growing have an advantage over the 
non-readers which is many fold. But 
read what Mr. Marsh says. He has 
expressed it in a few words and much 
more concisely than we are able to and 
besides, his statements have the weight 
of actual experience. 


Gladiolus Studies II. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


98 to 105 days.” They do not require 
a high tonperatere, 30° at night and 
60° day, and later 5° warmer will give 
best results. 

Under “Imsect and Animal Pests,” 
mention is made of red spider, the 
greenhouse pest which is especially 
troublesome on Colvillei, and wire 
worms, which eat the corms, and aster 
beetles and moths which are some- 
times troublesome above ground. 

“Gladiolus Diseases ”. have been dis- 
cussed in the first article of this series, 
in the April 12umber. 


o7 


Cutting Gladiolus 
Corms Before Planting. 


One of our subscribers reports the 
best of success in cutting up some old 
flat Gladiolus corms. He states that 
he never had a better stand. Some 
very small flat corms were cut in two 
pieces, and the larger ones were cut 
into three and four pieces. Every 
piece produced a fine corm and two of 
the pieces produced two corms each, 
and several of the plants produced a 
few cormels. 

This plan of cutting Gladiolus corms 
to an “eye” is a valuable one for the 
rapid increase of new or rare varieties. 
It is based on the fact that each “eye” 
draws more nutriment if planted sing! 
than if the corm is planted entire. ft 
simply gives a greater area of fertility 
for each individual “ eye” to work on. 


Joe Coleman, of the Austin-Coleman 
Co., Wayland, Ohio, on seeing the illus- 
tration of a divided flower spike of 
Evelyn Kirtland in the April issue, 
writes that he noted this characteristic 
of Kirtland in their fields last summer 
and marked a dozen or more spikes, 
but the record was lost at digging 
time. This may be a trait of this par- 
ticular variety which can be fixed by 
selection. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE ER GRO 
monthly at Calcium, N.Y., for April 1, 1918. 


STATE or New York } 
COUNTY OF JEFFERSON ; SS: 
Crry or WATERTOWN | 


Before a Commissioner of Deeds in and for 
the City, State and County 


oresaid, person- 
ally appeared Madison Cooper, who, having been duly 
Py ee 


shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
A 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
See, printed on the reverse of this form, 


: That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, aging editor, and business 





oe ee are: 


"That the two paragraphs next above, sivi 
names of the owners, stockholders, 
-- contain not only che list 
ity 


g Few 


upon 
or in any other fiduci 


n, “gusociation, or 
ion has any iaaorest direct or indirect in the 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 
(Signed) Maptson Coorer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of March, 1918. 

{Seal.] 


(Signed) 
{My commission expires Dec. 31, 1918.) 


Loris C. Denny, Comm. of Deeds 
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Information comes to us from a 
friend in England which indicates that 
plants and bulbs of French origin may 
now be imported into the United States 
without any special license. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


G Sor sale will find 
PA» - = honing guapiee, sine’ roe nd 
lines ast J Sory words) $1. OO per taettion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





Waiten 5s Black Bulblets of Niagara, Panama, 
Peace, Pendleton, Primulinus ‘Hybrids. Schwa- 
ben and War. Submit samples with price per gallon 


bushel. THE TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY Co., 
Sta. A, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Gilranes King: 4 f0 stock of America and Mrs. 
Francis Ki % to % inch ; 10,900 of each at $1.50 
ner ih Rieaa. 1to 1% in. at $3 per hun- 
d Cash with order, please. 
: J. W. Seicer, Wayland, Ohio, R. D. 21. 





RUTH LAW, Black Joe, Titanic, Peerless Pink, 
Montezuma, | ue a Jumbo and 

many other new, beautiful Gladioli, all our own origi- 

nations. Send for estrated catalog. 

Tue DecoraH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Decorah, Iowa. 





RETAIL LOTS AT WHOLESALE PRICES—Be- 
cause of emergency war work I must sacrifice 
y collection of Gladioli. Best varieties, all sizes 
bulbs and bulblets in lots to suit. List. 
F. P. Wesser, Aquidneck, P. O., Newport, R.L. 


ARE a better Peony and Cactus Dahiias—100 

named aan many unobtainable elsewhere. 
Correspondence x. y. No catalogue. 
above, ove, identity lost doz__ 
Wildwood Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 








Greeti, OFFER—3 Golden King, 3 Peace, 3 Prim- 

ulinus Hybrids, 3 Praecox Hybrids, and 6 young 
bulbs of Mrs. Frank So all : for $i. 00 postpaid. 
Send for free catal a ARD M. GILLET, Box F, 
Lebanon Springs, N.Y 





LADIOLUS--20 named varieties, a different and 
labeled, $1.00; 25 fine mixed, not labeled, $1.00; 

‘or $3. meri ; 100, $2.00; Blanche, 
doz. $1.50; 100, $10.00. All” post ” paid. No price list. 
Also a large list of choice Dahlia bulbs at popular 
L. A. TRAVIS, Fraprigees. Gladalia Gardens, 

Pies Jackson St., Elkhorn, W 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


4 
4 

4 
Colors, white, pink, rose, Indian red, bronze, ’ 
yellow, orange, crimson, violet. Strong plants 4 
that will bloom this fall, 15 for $1.00, pees. q 
with Chrysanthemum booklet. 4 

4 

4 


EDWARD WALLIS, Berlin, N. J. 
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GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. I. 








M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 











GLADIOLI 


Send for my ay catalog, containing 96 distinct 
varieties some excellent mixtures, 
TODAY— it’ IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 


DEPT. D MILTON, MASS. 





EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
R. R. No. 3 Millers Road Lansing, Mich. 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 





John H 














| WILDFLOWERS Tie haunts, habits 

| and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 

| der culieutien, and the origination of new forms 

by sports and hy is the special field of 

THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 














SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
| Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, nl 
99 The “sw 


“Myrtle pink gladiolus. 
Winner at New York and Boston ’17. 
$2.00 per doz., postpaid. 

Have you ~~ distinctive booklet of 


H. E. MEADER, ude seca Dover, N.H 




















READY FOR DELIVERY-- Field grown plants, fine 

White or Yellow hardy Pom Pon Chrysan- 
themums. Will produce 2% to3 inch double blooms, 
larger if “disbudded. Fine for florists’ cut sprays. 
Bloom two weeks later than Normandie. Price 75c. 
per dozen ; $5.00 Bt 100. 

READY AFTER MAY 15th :—From 2% inch pots, 
hardy, early blooming Chrysanthemums, Normandie, 
creamy Pink, L’Argentuillais, dark Chestnut. Price 
$1.00 per dozen. 

By express, F. O. B., Sewell, N. J. 

Sunset Gardens, Sewell, N. J. 





DABLIAS—Duzon, Jackson, Cockatoo, F. Smith, 
25c.; Uncertainty, Gen. Buller, Pearl de Lyon, 
2Cc.; Geisha, 40c.; C. W. Bruton, Leviathan, Earl of 
Pembroke, Zulu, Cuban Giant, 15¢.; Sunburst, Oban, 
A. D. Lavoni, l0c., etc. These and others in mixture 
$1.00 per dozen, e extra. No catalogue. 

E. FORD, Madison, New Jersey. 


AMERICA~pianting —- Niagara No. 3, Mrs. 





Francis King, No. 2 and Write for prices for 
prompt delivery. Will also have America, Niagara 
and ama for fall deliv 


Dg.ia . SAWYER, Avon, Ohio. 





a" ray ery Bea Pembroke, N.Y., growers 

e finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 

ama, € — i, Pik a Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 





Gia named varieties, all different, $1 : 
25 finest mined, nat oat iy $1.00; 100 for $3.50: 
young, vigorous sized corms, one inch or 
over in —; : also cone ae led cormels from our finest 
0 hundred in an ~ mang 7 a 

ILTON, P. O. Box lem, N. 





FARLY CABBAGE-—Many varieties of early and 

late tomatoes; white plume and giant Pascal 
coer, at 5c. a dozen, 80c. pe oe a- 
uliflower an + a ot 

wy og nt red . pais _s 

in separate colors 
yee, o. mixed, 20c. a dozen, 
Salvias, verbenas and PE es, 50c. a dozen. 
ARD, Plantsman 
Hill ilisdale. "Mich. 








FOR SALE— Ist Size Bulbs 


Mrs. Frark Ea. Doz. Ea. Doz. 
Pendleton, Jr. $.15 $1.25 Giant White $ 4 $1.50 
Butterfly -_.__. 2 2 America _ -50 
wary King ‘10 1.00 Orange Gl’y m7 5.00 
Pride of Goshen .15 1.50 Postage Prepaid. 


J.H.McKIBBIN, Division Street, Goshen, Ind. 











deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 

We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets ot several desirable varietie. = 

We specialize in the choice American and= = 

French varieties. Catalogue cn request. = 


Bath, N.Y. 


Sat 


ET 











GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 














U. Lemoine § Son 
Durserymen, Dancy, France 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 
Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 
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GLADIOLUS “MRS. WATT” 


AND OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES. 
HOMER F. CHASE 
Grower ef Gladioli 
New Hampshire 


in din in i ie 
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Colorado Grown Bulbs and Seeds 


Choice mixed Zinnias and Cosmos. Early 
dwarf mammoth flowering at wholesale prices 
to dealers. Some extra fine Dahlias. If inter- 
ested in fine bulbs write at once for retail cat- 
alogue of Dahlias, Cannas and Gladioli. 


H.E.MASON, Rocky Ford, Colo. 








Keep the Home Flowers 
Blooming 


Hardy Phlox. Mixed colors. A good as- 
sortment. Will bloom from July to October. 
Strong field grown plants. $2.00 per dozen, six 
for $1.00 prepaid. 

Plant Perennials and keep your home cheer- 
ful in spiteof war. Plan your garden now and let 


us help you. Watch our Ads. mething new 
each month. We are at your service, so write 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 











JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Mansfield - Mass. 

















POTATOES —50 NEW VARIETIES 


can positively be grown from one of Hy- 

bridized Potato Seeds. Every hill Se a different. 
All colors, shapes and sizes. May be worth a gold 
— *t miss these rarest and most wonder- 
ful of Seeds. Packet, with directions, l5c., 4 for 


50c., 10 for $1.00. Please order now. 


GEO. S.J)WOODRUFF, Independence, lowa 
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IOWA GROWN GLADIOLI 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Two each of the following 
named varieties, properly labeled, prepaid for 50 cents 
AMERICA, pink; AUGUSTA, white; B. HULOT, best blue; INDE- 
PENDENCE, dark pink; CANDIDUM, fine white; VICT ORY, light yellow. 
Three collections for $1.00. When three are ordered I will 
include one good sized bulb of the superb sort “Mrs. Watt.” 
Several bushels, extra fine mixed at $1.50 per 100 - not prepaid. 


GLEN P. HOWARD Box 524, » lowa 


A. E. KUNDERD 
GOSHEN, IND. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
RUFFLED GLADIOLI 
“KUNDERDI” 














SPECIAL MAY OFFER 


AMERICA, ANNIE WIGMAN. BURRELL, COLUMBIA, EARLY Prxx, EVALINE, 
CANDIDUM, Cuicaco Waite, CRACKERJACK, Geo. PAUL (“Faust”), 
GOLDEN KING, HALLEY, HOLLANDIA, INNESOTA, Mrs. F. Kinc, 
PRINCEPINE, SCHWABEN, NIAGARA, PEACE, VELVET KING. 
Catalogue with Directions Free. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, - Independence, Iowa 


Why not try some up-to-date Dahlias? 


For variety of coloring, size and shape of bloom, and utility 
as a cut flower, the lia of today has no equal. M 
in your garden the charming effect cannot be surpassed. 


GLADIOLI-—I have a complete list of Gladioli, 


| 
| 

















What do you think 
of this ? 


éb- readers of Gbhe Flower Grower have 
























Central Street 


J.K. ALEXANDER. E. Bridgewater, Mass. 





Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 


—— —— — — 


| Brand’s New Peonies-- 


1917 lists of the world’s 10 best varieties of Peonies prepared by the most dis- | 











- a Each, 30 Bulbs, $4.00. Dozen of Each, 60 Bulbs, $6.00 
Postage Paid. 


G. WEBSTER MOORE, - - - - Unadilla, N.Y. 














170 Ridgeway Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


| Ne Plus Ultra Mixture of good named Gladioli,._____ __ 50c. per dozen. 
NI 55 aot re Ler ddigs cam ale sa 50c. per dozen. 
POSTAGE PAID 


SEND FOR PRICE_LIST OF CHOICE VARIETIES. 





‘The HENRY YOUELL COMPANY | 








If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful knowledge on piant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical e =periences. In addition to its contributed articles by well-known au- 
thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
in American and European horticultural journals are published regularly 
making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


blished thly Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, iI, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 














both new and standard varieties, andcan supsly them responded with such enthusiasm to our 

in large quantity. Send for latest Free Iliustrated “ ‘ "2 ° 

Catalag and PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. Special Offer” in the Apzil number that 
Peonies, Iris, Phiox 


we have decided to give them a second chance 
to try some of our very finest Gladioli at a price 
far below the lowest wholesale prices. All six 
varieties offered are of the very best in our Col- 
lection, and two of them “White Pendleton,” and 
“Matthew Crawford,” are yet very scarce. 








criminating of American Peony Connoisseurs contain as high as four Brand . . 
varieties. My advance sheet of 1918 introductions is now ready. Collection One— Including “Pride of Lan- 
_A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. | caster,” “White Pendleton” and “Matthew 
Crawford” (three $1.00 varieties) will be sent 
prepaid for only $1.25. 
CHOICE GLADIOLI-— Doz. 
BLUE JAY, a, Collection Two-—"-ludes “Orange Glory,” 
LA LUNA, White, Brown Throat . 2.00 ee ” ere ” 
VIVID, Royal Purple... -- 2.00 Rose Glory” and “Violet Glory” (three 50c. 


varieties) will be sent prepaid for only 60c. 





Or the Two Collections will be sent to- 
gether to one address prepaid, for $1.75. 





Only one set of each can be sent to one person 
and sets cannot be broken. Only first class 
bulbs will be sent and the offer expires as soon 
as the first 100 orders are received. 





Would you not also like a copy of our 
finely illustrated catalog of 52 pages 
which is free for the asking? It de- 
scribes all of the varieties included in 
above offers and several of them are 
illustrated. 


Address the Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen - - Indiana 
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The Whole Crop of 
K. Velthuys’ Gladiolus Spec. 
Hillegom, Holland 


is now ready for shipment from New York. All 
leading varieties on hand such as: 
America, Czar Peter, Electra, Halley, Mrs. 
Francis King, Glory of Holland, Liebesfeuer, 
Lily Lehmann, Loveliness, Master Wietse, 
Niagara, Panama, Peace, Pink Perfection, 
Prince of Wales, Princeps, Schwaben, War, 
Willy Wigman and more than a hundred others. 
Also many varieties of recent introduction, such 
as Catharina, beautiful light blue, darker spot ; 
Hubertus, blue, light; Majestic, best orange; 
Mr. Mark, lilac blue, darker spot; Mrs. Vel- 
thuys, large dark red; Pride of Hillegom, best 
scarlet ; Red Canna, etc., etc., on hand. 


Write for prices and catalogue today to 
TH. DE GROOT 
c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street 
New York 





C.8S.TAIT 


BRUNSWICK, 
GEORGIA 


BULB GROWER 





Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) 
Gladiolus, New and standard kinds 
N arcissus, Paper whites 


and Trumpet 
Daffodils. 


LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS FOR NEXT 
SEASON AND PERMIT MY NAMING PRICES. 





DON’T FORGET TO BUY A NEW LIBERTY 
LOAN BOND. 























SPECIAL OFFER 


Positively to the Grade only. Terms 60 days, or 5% for cash. 25 at 100 rate. 
250 at 1000 rate. Smaller quantities add 10%. 


GLADIOLI 


SER eee 
HALLEY, best early salmon pink ________ 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON, _______- 
PINK PERFECTION, like the name___- 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS, ___________- 2 
Weasel 


f " a 
—PER HUNDRED -———— PER THOUS! pwned 
$1.00 $8.00 $6.00 $4.00 
1.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 
3.00 
1.60 11.00 9.00 6.50 
1.50 11.00 9.00 7.00 
1.80 11.00 9.00 7.00 





DAHLIAS 


Latest Introductions, Holland field grown stock guaranteed 


true to name. 


BENEDICTUS XV, dark yellow, extra, per 100____ $30.00 


GEISHA SUPERBA, far better than Geisha, 
clear golden yellow and orange, per 100 


KALIFF, the largest red Cactus Dahlia, per 100_._.__ 22.00 


Michigan Bulb Farm, - 


KING OF THE AUTUMN, a most interesting 


novelty which cannot be praised too highly; shade 
is quite new, buff yellow and terra cotta suffused 
through it. This sort shows exceptionally great 
vigor in growth, flower and stem. Awarded First 
Class Certificate. Each $1.10; per 10, $10.00; per 
100 $75.00; 100 or more $60.00 


MRS. VAUGHAN, large yellow_- sabisncssn oe 
PRINCESS JULIANA, best white cutflower variety 12.00 
NAMED VARIETIES, our choice, made up of fine 


varieties of which we do not have enough to 
MIs oot eee elo 63 ad oon x chee we o's 0.00 


inline Harbor, Mich. 
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Sasce Carey, White Per doz. 
o W. CLIFFORD re 
Bur’ 


a 


3ARON Huot, Blue 
URRELL, Cherry 
CRACKER JACK 

Y Pink 





mero mnee 


ssseessseeeusessusue 


LECTRA 
Europa, White 


‘ALINE 
Gory (Kunderdi) 
GLoryY OF HOLLAND 










ABEN 
‘ACONIC 
KING 


Burr 
ADAME BUTTERFLY 
AGNIFICUS 
MAIZE 
MASTER WIETSE ILLIAM FALCONER 


One-half dozen at dozen rate. Single bulbs at 1/10th dozen rate. 
Catalog free. 


Cc. W. BROWN & SON, Ashland, Mass. 
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A Surprise— 
100 Gladiolus Bulbs 1 in. 
and up, postpaid, for $1.50 


They will include at least 40 new and standard varieties mixed as the 

are put -_ i naee bulbs were selected from our catalog 
and each variety labeled they would cost about $8.00—some of them 
costing as high as 20c.each. We make this surprise offer to reduce 
our surplus and give customers great value at smal! cost. 


Wholesale or Retail Catalogue mailed on request. 


G. D. BLACK 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 














URAL WILLOW 


alow ins wilew that does vand fine over four or five 

fee tig ae Senter branches, foliage it makes 
The bark is very om, h enhances its value. 

When it is ote in hed, it should and 


ae one foot apart, 
cut back to within four or five A Bape) of mm If treated this way 
it makes quite a hedge the season planted, and a beauty the second | 
year. It can be desired. As it is cheap, it makes the 
cheapest, Suishest and best hedge for the money. 

3 to 4 ft. $1.25 per dozen, $7.00 per hundred. 


GLADIOLUS MRS. W. E. FRYER 
(KUNDERD) 


No. 1 bulbs $1.50 per doz., $10.00 per hundred. 


No. 2bulbs 1.25 per doz., per hundred. 
No.3 bulbs 1.00 per doz., 7.00 per hundred. 
The Flower Grower given one year eee Sa et eneual & the 


thite dosen ave taken or 100 of any 
At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid, at 100 Ay express collect. 


WILLIS E. FRYER, - Mantorville, Minnesota. 

















Babcock Peony Gardens 


Offering the best New and Rare Varicties of 
Peonies, Gladioli, Iris, Phlox, Lilies, 
Narcissus and Tulips. 


We have the largest stock of BRANDS Seedling Peonies of any 
grower in the east. We will send you our Peony: collection “B” 


pink $ 
FLORAL TREASURE, shell pink a 
DULIS SUPERBA, early rose pink .50 
IN, Cream MEISSONIER, late red _ 
MADAM CALOT, silver white 50 Retail price $4.65 
Special offer for the collection $3.50 
All strong 1 year old plants. 
Collection of 12 very fine Gladioli. ali named varieties, $1.00; also a_fine 
collection of 12 named Iris for $1.00; or all three collections for $5.00. 


Our fine new Catalogue sent free to all. Send for one NOW. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, - - - Jamestown, N.Y. 














GLADIOLUS 


Named varieties, first size 


bulbs: 
Per doz. Per 190 

AUTUMN QUEEN $1.25 $10.00 
BOUQUET D’OR 75 5.00 
GOLDEN KING 1.00 8.00 
IDA VAN .75 

FirE KING 1.00 

KLONDYKE 50 3.50 
KUNDERDI GLORY 75 5.00 
MAY ti 50 3.50 
MYRTLE 2.00 15.00 
Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON 1.00 7.50 
Mrs. FRANCIS KING 40 2.50 
NIAGARA .75 5.00 
PRINCEPINE 50 3.50 
PRINCEPS 50 

SCHWABEN 1.25 10.00 
TACONIC 50 3.50 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 50 2.50 


SMALLER SIZES TO THE TRADE 


6 Bulbs @ Dozen rate ; 25 Bulbs @ 100 rate 
delivery charges paid. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Wichert, IIL. 

















FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 





List of ss wantaiins 








Brooklyn -_ =- Mich. 
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DREER’S Gladioli “=: 






GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1918 


The most comprehensive and instructive catalog of 
Seeds, Plants & Bulbs published in the United States. 


Of the many ‘specialties which we offer may be 
mentioned :— 


ulinus “Sunbeam,” etc. We avoid impor 


—hence our moderate prices. 


Michigan Grown Bulbs, Per 1 


America 14 in. andup 1%- 

Cannas, over 80 of the choicest large flowering A ae pink -- - .-..-.$20.00 $ 

varieties. Good white ______-___-- 18.00 
Chrysanthemums, 50 of the most dependable Mrs. F. King 

sorts for the garden. Vermillion scarlet....___ 20.00 
Dahiias, A wonderful collection of over 200 sorts. Chicago White 
Gladioli, A select list of the best named sorts Best white_----.-_-. -- 25.00 

and high-grade mixtures. Panama k 36.00 
Roses, A complete up-to-date list, nearly 200 kinds, PS nde —— ‘ 

all in strong 2 year old plants for blooming this (Primulinus) Yellow 80.00 

year. Myrtl Scr 
Old-Fashioned Hardy Perennials, the finest Conley pink 75.00 


collection in the country. 
Flower Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, Grass i on ee 


Seeds, Shrubs, Water Lillies, Etc. 


Send for a copy of the book, it tells the whole story. Free on 
request if you mention The Flower Grower. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Philadelphia Pa. plates and covers ; also special “* Book for Florists,’’ Free. 
Street > 


Very select and carefully graded___$ 


Standard Mixed 
Choice - ; 




















o-4 


re over a quarter of acentury we have specialized 
in GLADIOLI, the best summer flowering bulbs, 
introducing such world-wide winners as Princeps, 
Mrs. Francis King, Chicage White, Prim- 


t and 


freight duties on foreign bulbs by growing our own 


000 


Ist Size 2nd Size 


1¥%in. 
16.00 


15.00 
15.00 
22.50 
30.00 
65.00 
65.00 


Extra Fine Mixed Per 1000 


18.00 


13.00 


Vaughan’s Catalog, “Gardening Illustrated,’’ 152 pages with colored 


436 tacly Stet Vanghan's Seed Store *<%, tents 




















Three Great Novelties--- 


The grandest and most beautiful Gladiolus produced by Mr. Kunderd. The sensa- 

Mrs. Dr. N orton, tion of the last two exhibitions of the American Gladiolus Society, winning First Prize, 
offered by President Fairbanks at the Newport show for the best New Seedling in a class of about twenty-five competitors, 
and was awarded the Certificate of Merit (highest award) of the Society. The same year (1915) it was given a First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. August 17th it won the silver medal of the New- 
port Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society, and August 26th, 1916, (after it had been previously inspected in 
the field) it was awarded the Silver Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Very large and well open flowers, 
well set on a tall and graceful spike, four to eight flowers in bloom at one time. Color white, the edges suffused with soft 
La France pink. The three lower petals have a blotch of sulphur yellow, stained at the base with fine specks of Tyrian 
pink. Strong and vigorous grower, and very free flowering. Price $1.50 each. 
As stock is limited, only 10 bulbs will be sold to each purchaser. 

Mrs. Emma Tucker, (Gage)--Lovely soft pink; the three lower petals blotched with bright rosolane 


purple. The flowers are very large and beautiful. Excellent for cutting. $1 ea. 


Wi hd (Gage)—Pale vinaceous fawn color, with a aaa of rosolane purple on a light buff 
illetta Curtis, throat. 25ce. each, $2.50 per dozen. 


My catalog also offers the following :—Rajah, Wellesley, War, Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. 
W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Dora 
Krais, Aristophane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomphe, Loveliness, Sulphur King, 
Negerfurst, Parure, Peace, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, Desdemone, Gaiety, 


Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, M. A. Brongniart, Fire Ribbon, Berlinia, Mrs. MacKay, 
Myrtle, Etc., Etc. 


Send for my Catalog at once, it will tell you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. Natick, Mass. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers ofthe Largest and 
Finest Gladioli in the World. 


1918 Catalog will be mailed on request. 











Gladioli 


No. Price per bulb 
1 Mrs. Wm. Kent, Light fawn to ashes of roses, old rose in throat $ 16 

4 Sarah Lillie, Reddish lavender; throat ruby, mottled white anes 25 
10 Anna Eberius, Dark Nell rose; throat deeper shade_____. _- eemieaied 25 
19 Myrtle McNally, Cream, rose pink on edges, ruby center- ; ee 50 
22 San Anselmo, Pure white slightly striped with ruby pink _ 50 

23 Diener’s American Beauty, Brilliant American beauty, creamy yellow throat... .75 
24 D. J. Whitney, Salmon flesh, yellow and red spotted under petals . 3.00 
31 Pres. C. C. Moore, Salmon pink, darker throat, steei-blue mottled ; 15 
32 — Solid Magenta, throat light yellow with Magenta spot : 50 
38 Jack London, hae salmon, brilliant orange flame stripe --- a 3.00 
39 Dr. Lincoln Cothran, Salmon pink, blue striped, yellow throat 50 
70 Lilian Harris Coffin, Light rose pink, salmon striped yellow lip_- We 1.00 
82 John Merle Coulter, Rich scarlet, dark maroon (almost black) throat 50 
83 Mrs. Williard Richardson, Deep crimson, maroon center _--___- ae 
90 Caroline Frear Burk, Pure white, brilliant Ruby throat --_----- bhai -75 
94 Suffragette, White; circle lilac across petal, creamy throat___- 1.00 
96 Richard Diener, Rose-salmon pink; light sprinkling Ruby on creamy yellow center 25.00 
98 Mabel Hubbard, White; lip light canary covered with violet spot. 50 

101 Else Rose, Cattleya pink shading out to white, creamy throat_-_____----- 75 
102 Ina Collins, Rose pink to lighter edge overlaid with deep lilac 50 
120 Mrs. Stanleigh Arnold, Soft purple pink; deep pink throat -__---_--- 25.00 
130 Thomas T. Kent, Rose pink; deep ruby in center of each petal ia 25 
136 Adaline Kent, Delicate pink heavily ruffied; straw color throat ' 1.00 
145 Mrs. Cothran, Crushed strawberry —ashes of roses 5 
162 Mary Roberts Reinhart, Cream yellow; canary yellow center___- y 50 
164 Captain Asher Carter Baker, Rich velvety red; Silver Medal P. P. 1. E., 1915 25 
165 Dr. Fredrick J. V. Skiff, Clear flesh pink; Gold Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915 .25 
166 Diener’s White, Milk white; Gold Medal at P. P. 1. E., 1915 1.00 
186 Lilian Webb, Tiger Lily-like, light maroon center __________- 25 
187 Costa Rica, Clear delicate lilac with old rose center ____- 75 
188 Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, Canary yellow overlaid with apricot 50 
189 Elizabeth Gerberding, Shell pink. speckled ruby and yellow center 50 
193 Jonathan Webb, Light scarlet, finely painted white _____-___-- 1.00 
196 Helen Todd, Light pink, deep colored seam around edge of flower 50 
198 Ross Valley, Salmon pink. red peacock eye in center DO 
203 Sir Roger Casement, Dark maroon, heavily ruffled - 15 
204 Frank J. Symmes, Salmon-rose pink, red center; ruffled edges___- -- 15 
206 William Kent, Creamy shell pink, golden ochre center heavily ruffled, very waxlike 25.00 
210 Kentfield. Pale yellow with flesh tinge; canary yellow throat _..___ ___- 50 


A dozen of any named variety will be sold at the price of ten bulbs, 
yor instance, @ 50c. per bulb the price would be $5.00 per dozen. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE QUANTITIES 





RICHARD DIENER 


Prices of Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. 1. E. Strain: 
Single dozen (Mixed sizes)_ ----- 








$.50 Pansy Seed 


Largest corms (or bulbs) per “100... ween nn eenn------ 4.00 Diener’s Giganteum— A new strain originated by Mr. Diener. Flowers 

¢ — ~ a. a eas : oa ruffied and measure from 3 to 4 inches across. They come in wonder- 

ma % P: ~----------- : o- ful colorings and bloom through the heat of summer. All colors mixed 

Special Opportunity in trade packages, 5Jc. each. Price of seed, 1-8 oz., $1; 1 oz., $7 
Cormels (or buiblets) per 1000 - --- 1.00 


(Numerous varieties in the main, untried, with every prospect of 
discovering new ones of rare excellence. ) 


Petunia Seed 


Gladiolus Seed 


= Selected from all our named varieties and seedlings, well mixed. The 
sizes of the Sowers range from 4 to 9 inches in diameter, and the 








Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Mr. Diener’s own production; awarded 
gold medal at the P. P.I. E., 1915, and at the California Land Show, 
1917, where they attracted a great deal of attention. These 
Petunias are an especially fine variety, measuring from 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter, and all are heavily ruffled. The pinks in this variety 
are so beautiful and delicately shaded that they rival orchids. The 
Petunias come in four varieties: Red, Pink, Variegated and Mixed 
Colors. Seedlings will flower fourteen weeks after sowing. Packages 
of separate colors 50c. each ; mixed colors, 50c. each 


Kentfield, Marin County, - - - 


height of the stems is from 5 to 8 feet. The seedlings of this seed 
wil! flower in from 5 to 6 months after sowing, if they receive 
proper care. It must be understood that the right size of the 
flowers and stems of seedling Gladiolus comes out in the second 
year of cultivation. These seedlings will range in all colors imagin 
able, but salmon, white, lilac, pink and rose-pink are the leading colors. 
There is no other firm in the world that can cut any Gladiolus seed 
at such a low price and of such high quality as these on the market 

Price of 10 grams (about 1.000 seeds) $1 00 


California 
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Special Clean-up Offer 


ist Size Medium Planting’ Builblets 

CRACKERJACK___- eis tale per 1000, $30.00 $20.00 $10.00 $ .75 
HALLEY _. eae EEE te 2: 18.00 12.00 6.00 50 
MRS. F. PENDLETON.. dia ee 50.00 35.00 20.00 2.00 
ee pees 30.00 18.00 1.00 

SCHWABEN Pace SE 50.00 35.00 20.00 2.00 
SCARSDALE 40.00 28.00 12.00 1.25 


All High Grade Stock, sizes right. Express Collect on receipt of price. 


Winchester Collection Souvenir Collection 


This is a well balanced garden collection which always gives per- One each of ten choice varieties, fine assortment. 
fect satisfaction. Sent express collect on receipt of price. America Glory of Holland 
40 America 2 Niagara Princepine B. Jos. Hulot 
26 Mrs. F. King 2 Pendleton Crackerjack Empress of India 
16 Independence 2 B. Hulot Golden King Panama _ 
4 Taconic 2 Peace Halley Mrs. F. King 
4 Willy Wigman 2 Geo. Paul By mail, postpaid _- 
100 Bulbs, price__________ ___- = ty Two Collections, postpaid __ 
50 Bulbs, price Hose Ser tid bs ce 1. 00 Three Collections, postpaid -____________- 


Send for War-time Economy Price List for 1918—FREE. 


Brookland Gardens, *-=;Sperce Woburn, Mass. 














The Home of 


Elm Hill Gladioli 


has long been famous for exceptional offerings in rare strains of beauti- 
ful Gladioli. It now offers a great 
New Giant Race of Prizewinners 


(Mrs. Austin’s originations) 


Evelyn Kirtland—Strong substance, beautiful shace of rosy pink, darker at the edges, 
fading to shell pink; brilliant blotches on lower petals. Entire flower showing glis- 
tening, sparkling luster. 


Gretchen Zang —Most beautiful soft, melting shade of pink blending into deep sal- 
mon on lower petals. 


a Sean size on tall spikes. A startling novelty of pure mauve, glistening 
and clear. 


Wamba-—Enormous blooms of deep salmon. No collection complete without it. 
Bertrex—A sterling white of great substance; winner silver cup for best seedling. 


This Collection has won Ten prizes at leading expositions. 


5S Superb Kinds $ 0o 
1 Bulb of ‘Each Variety 1 — 


EVELYN KIRTLAND . . . a 
Note illustration measuring length of 3 fine bulbs of each kind (15 in all) for only $2.75 postpaid. This is the 


spike with yardstick. most reasonable price that can possibly be made for The Best in Gladioli. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet Austin-Coleman Co. 
Offering all of our unusual creations. ° 
Gladly mailed free—write us now! Wayland, - » ° ° - Ohio 
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